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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS 


The economy continued its recovery in April. The 
index of industrial production gained another 2 points, 
raising it to a new high of 149 (1947-49 = 100). Steel 
production averaged better than 2.6 million tons a week 
and auto output amounted to 579,000, slightly more than 
in March and 7 percent above April, 1957. Production of 
paper rose and paperboard continued high. Freight car- 
loadings enjoyed a marked increase, with the miscellaneous 
category, which includes raw industrial materials and 
general manufactures, rising above the corresponding 
1957 month. Most other weekly indicators maintained the 
preceding month’s level or made some gain. 

A preliminary estimate puts department store sales 
in April at 139 percent of the 1947-49 average, after 
seasonal adjustment. This is the same level as corrected 
figures indicate for March. Employment rose 1.2 million 
to 65.0 million and unemployment was reduced 735,000 to 
3.6 million, both changes about twice the normal seasonal 
movement. 


Construction Up 


Spending r new construction put in place rose 
seasonally in April to $4.2 billion, up $400 million from 
March and a new high for the month. After seasonal ad- 
justment, the rate was about 1 percent lower than in the 
preceding three months. Thus far in 1959, outlays have 
been at an adjusted annual rate of $54.3 billion, compared 
with actual expenditures of $49.0 billion in 1958. 

With residential building running nearly a third higher 
than in the early months of 1958, private construction 
amounted to $2.9 billion and in the ‘January-April period 
reached a record $10.7 billion. Some types of private 
nonresidential construction also expanded, but office build- 
ing was off 9 percent in the first four months from the 
corresponding period in 1958, and industrial building out- 
lays were at the lowest January-April level since 1951. 

Public spending for construction, at $1.3 billion, was 
up 18 percent from April, 1958. The biggest gain was in 
highway outlays, but most other types of public projects 
were also higher. 


Sales, Inventories Rise 


A continuing buildup of steel stocks as a hedge against 
the possibility of a summer strike in the steel industry 
was largely responsible for a $400 million increase in 
the book value of manufacturing and trade inventories 
during March. By the end of the month the seasonally 
adjusted total reached $86.3 billion. Metal producers and 
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fabricators accounted for mos the gain that raised 
manufacturers’ stocks to $50.3 billion. Wholesalers held 
their inventories steady at $11.9 billion and retailers at 
$24.1 billion, in the latter case a rise in auto dealers’ 
stocks being offset by a decline in stocks of nondurables. 

Total manufacturing and trade sales went up $1.1 bil- 
lion to $59.1 billion in March on an adjusted basis, part 
of this increase also reflecting large steel purchases. 
Manufacturers accounted for $600 million of the sales 
gain, with more than two-thirds going to durable goods 
producers. Wholesalers had a $200 million adjusted in- 
crease over February, all of it in durables, and sales of 
retailers advanced $300 million. 

New orders received by manufacturers rose from $29.7 
billion in February to $30.0 billion in March on an ad- 
justed basis. Their backlog of unfilled orders increased 
$1.0 billion to $50.1 billion. 


Consumer Debt Expands 


During March consumers increased their instalment 
obligations $318 million on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
bringing the total outstanding to $33.9 billion. Although 
nearly half of the advance was in automobile paper, it 
was well below the additions to this type of debt reported 
in recent months. Other consumer goods paper and per- 
sonal loans expanded about $70 million each and repair 
and modernization loans went up $25 million. These 
increases brought the addition to total instalment debt in 
the first quarter to $1.0 billion, the largest quarterly rise 
since late 1955. 

Noninstalment debt of consumers advanced $55 million 
on an adjusted basis, raising the total of this type to 
$10.3 billion. <All three major categories — single- 
payment loans, charge accounts, and service credit — 
shared in the expansion. Total consumer credit rose $373 
million to $44.2 billion. 


Gold Outflow Picks Up 

In the last two weeks of April gold exports by the 
United States amounted to $179 million, more than in the 
whole of the first quarter of 1959. The increased volume 
was quickly compared with the heavy outflows of 1958, 
when net exports of gold totaled $2.3 billion. Sluggish 
foreign markets for American commodity exports, com- 
bined with continuing large imports, a big volume of in- 
vestment abroad, and the government aid programs, have 
made it possible for foreigners to increase their gold 
purchases. 








THE ILLINOIS TAX PROBLEM - - -: 


By John F.Due - - - : Pageé 
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Technological Unemployment 


The lag in employment (see chart, p. 5) is generally 
attributed to reductions in the working force effected 
by installation of laborsaving machinery. Questions that 
were key issues of the late 1930’s are again being asked: 
Will mechanization and automation permanently displace 


workers? Will unemployment rise? Will it become 
chronic in the years ahead? 
These questions have become a primary source of 


concern for labor, and especially for the unemployed. To 
deal with the problem, the unions have begun a drive for 
shorter working hours at no decrease in pay. Their goal 
is to spread the work and keep income rising. Manage- 
‘ ment contends that this is the way only to inflation, from 
which the workers can gain nothing. 


Growth Aspects 


The economic philosopher —who need not trouble 
himself over a “reasonable” amount of unemployment dur- 
ing the next few years —can point out that growth has 
always corrected these difficulties in the course of time. 
The efficiency of the automatic machines is needed to 
increase output and raise living standards. Manufacturing 
efficiently in large volume tends to expand the 
over-all market and create new job opportunities. This 
has been the constantly repeated history of industrial 
development. No doubt we should look forward a decade 
hence to new highs of productivity and full- 
employment prosperity. 

There is still a problem: If this unprecedented growth 
is realized, it may not be entirely stable. To achieve 
stable progress, the market must grow with the produc- 
tion potential. It must grow enough to accommodate both 
the growth in the labor force and the labor displacement 
resulting from installation of new equipment. If the 
market does not grow sufficiently, the output demanded 
will be produced with fewer workers and some will be 
left unemployed. This will slow the growth of the market 
still further, so that the rapid advance will tend to de- 
teriorate into instability. 

Especially if the new machines are much more efficient 
than the old, the market must grow very rapidly to keep 
the labor force employed. When a dollar unit of invest- 
ment produces a single unit of capacity, it tends to 
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produce also the required dollar unit of market. But 
some dollar units of investment create more than unit 


gains in capacity. In the steel industry, for example, 
the introduction of oxy gen equipment has been producing 
much larger increases in capacity than equivalent dollar 
units of investment in the older-type facilities. Then, 
unless demand can be kept expanding by some other stim- 
ulus to activity, the market tends to fall short of the 
gains in industrial capacity, leading to excess capacity, 
that is, to a saturation of the market for investment goods, 

Since new machinery is generally faster and more 
accurate than the older types, the danger of this kind 
of development is present in any high prosperity period, 
A spurt of,new capacity installations tends to have two 
consequences: (1) It leaves employment, and therefore 
the consumer market generally, out of balance with in- 
dustrial capacity and (2) the lag in employment and con- 
sumption reacts on investment, possibly turning the 
reduced rate of growth into an actual decline. Once a 
breakaway from the trend occurs, the growth model be- 
comes a cyclical model. 


Relation of Employment to Investment 


Thus, whenever employment lags in a period of ex- 
pansion into new high ground, there is a danger that 
unemployment will increase inordinately on the next set- 
back. The loss of jobs is not necessarily permanent, and 
no one need be excessively concerned about secular stag- 
nation. But anyone who cannot afford to wait through 
a period of recession—and not all such periods need 
be as short as those recently experienced — will properly 
be concerned about technological unemployment. 

Considered as part of the cyclical mechanism, the 
displacement of men by machines helps to make unem- 
ployment acute in the trough of depression and to keep 
it high until a new drive for expansion gets under way. 
In the boom, investment is adequate to generate produc- 
tion demands high enough to call for full employment. 
The production demand is not only direct, but also in- 
direct; it includes the derived demand for consumer goods. 
As a counterpart of the income multiplier, in other words, 
there is an employment multiplier, which generates jobs in 
other than the capital-producing industries. 

When investment outlays are unduly concentrated on 
laborsaving equipment, offsets that interfere with the 
operation of the employment multiplier are generated. 
Two cases illustrate the difficulty: First, assume a given 
rate of homebuilding; workers are needed not only on the 
site and in the materials industry but also to supply the 
consumption needs of the construction workers. In con- 
trast, assume an equal rate of investment in laborsaving 
machinery; the immediate effect is much the same, but 
as the new equipment is brought into use, the labor re- 
quired for a given volume of output is reduced. Hence, 
the employment multiplier is made inoperative, and with- 
out other job opportunities, growth dwindles into recession. 

After a recession gets under way, technological un- 
employment may for a time be intensified. The effects 
of the new technology operate on the labor market with 
some lag in any case. But when production actually de- 
clines, its adverse effects are aggravated because the least 
efficient units are taken out of production first, and it 1s 
exactly those units which up to that point employed the 
greater number of workers. To the extent that invest- 
ment during the depression is concentrated on cost reduc- 
tion, it prolongs depression and hampers recovery. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS — NATIONAL SOYBEAN CAPITAL 


Although soybeans were brought to the United States 
in 1804, the crop did not begin to develop into a major 
industry here until after World War I. Since then, 
soybean production has expanded so rapidly that it has 
become the nation’s fourth largest crop. 

The soybean is a native of China, where it has been 
a basic food for more than 5,000 years. Its fuzzy pods 
contain two to four seeds which vary in color from 
black to yellow or creamy white. Because of the high 
protein content (about 35 percent), the soybean has sub- 
stantial food value after extraction of the oil. 

Regarded mainly as a curiosity here for more than 
a hundred years, the soybean was used as a forage crop 
and as green fertilizer, but after World War I, its poten- 
tial value as a source of vegetable oil was explored. 
The rise in United States soybean production, especially 
in the late 1920’s, was associated with the increase in 
processing plants which made it profitable for farmers 
to grow the crop. The first processing of soybeans on 
a large scale was performed in 1922 by the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Company at Decatur. A number of other 
large firms entered the field soon after. By 1937 there 
were 26 plants in operation, and this number swelled to 
133 in 1947. Since 1947, the total number of plants has 
declined to 92, but the value of shipments has climbed 
about 70 percent to nearly $1.2 billion. 


New World Leader 


In only four decades, the United States has become 
the world leader in soybean production; the nation’s 
373 million bushels in 1958 represented more than 58 
percent of world output. In addition, the United States 
dominated world exports with nearly 80 percent of the 
total (110 million bushels) during the same year. Be- 
cause of this startling growth, the industry today provides 
more than half of the vegetable oil used domestically and 
nearly three-fifths of the meal proteins fed to livestock 
and poultry. 

Soybean production and processing has become pre- 
dominantly a Midwestern industry. About three-fourths 
of the national supply in 1958 was from six states — 
Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, Minnesota, and Ohio. 
Illinois alone produced nearly 25 percent of the national 
crop. The same six states, with 72 of the industry’s 92 
soybean mills, were responsible for an estimated nine- 
tenths of the total value of processors’ shipments. 

Although the typical soybean mill is relatively large 
(averaging $1 million in value added by manufacture), 
the average plant employs only about 60 production 
workers. This characteristic is related to the high level 
of mechanization and automation employed to transport 
and process the beans. 


illinois — Pivotal Soybean State 


Illinois is the soybean center of the United States, 
and possibly of the world. The industry plays a key role 
in the state’s farm economy. For example, the crop was 














valued at $295 million in 1957, and the value of soy 
products shipped from plants here reached more than 
$360 million. Nearly 5 million acres were utilized in 1958 
to produce 140 million busheis of soybeans (for beans). 
Another 20,000 acres produced beans for hay. 

Champaign County, with more than 5.7 million bushels 
in 1957, was the top county in the State, followed by 
Iroquois and Vermilion. The total crop value in these 
three counties was only $32 million, a fact pointing to 
the widespread distribution of the crop within the State. 
However, the greatest concentration is found in the 
central and eastern sections. 

Many of the industry’s leading soybean processing 
firms are located in Illinois, with some operating more 
than one plant. Half of the 22 soybean mills in Illinois 
are situated in the heart of the state’s soybean area. 
Decatur, with four processing plants, is the center. 
Among the state’s large plants, in approximate order of 
daily tonnage, are A. E. Staley, Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
Cargill, Quincy, Central Soya, Spencer Kellogg, Allied 
Mills, Galesburg, and Ralston. 


Processes and Products 


Extraction of oil from the soybean is accomplished 
by means of four principal methods: (1) hydraulic 
press, (2) continuous screw press, (3) solvents, and 
(4) prepress-solvent extraction. The first two, usually 
called expeller processes, utilize a continuous pressure 
principle by which oil is squeezed from a prepared bean. 
Today, however, nearly 90 percent of soy oils are ex- 
tracted by the more efficient and modern solvent process, 
compared with less than 50 percent only ten years ago. 
With the solvent operation, soy oil is leached from pre- 
pared bean flakes with a recirculating solvent, from which 
the oil is then separated. The prepress-solvent extraction 
combines the expeller and solvent methods. In all four 
processes, the residual mass is ground into meal for use in 
farm feeds, food products, and industrial purposes. 

The products of the soybean have been steadily grow- 
ing in number since the 1930’s. Today there are more 
than a hundred uses, all derived from the two primary 
products — oil and meal. In 1957 about 96 percent (7 
million tons) of all soybean meal was used as protein 
supplement for farm animals. This proportion has re- 
mained relatively constant during the past two decades, 
although the total manufacture of meal for feed has 
risen nearly sevenfold. Among the important by-products 
of oil meal are adhesives, sizings, and soy flour (a protein 
additive for basic edibles). 

Soybean oil finds its most important outlet in the 
manufacture of food products; more than 89 percent of 
the 2.5 billion pounds utilized in 1958 went into various 
foods, such as vegetable shortening, margarine, salad oils, 
and cooking oils. Most of the remainder was used for 
industrial products, such as paint, soap, linoleum, print- 
ing inks, foundry core oils, glues, paper coatings, syn- 
thetic rubbers and plastics, insecticides, and lubricants. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 





















































UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 







































































Percentage changes February, 1959, to March, 1959 
-30 -20 10 ° +10 +20 +30 40 Percentage 
Y . Mar. change from 
COAL PRODUCTION Item 1959 
Feb. Mar, 
1959 1958 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate — 
in billion $ 
Personal income’............. 368 . 6" +09} +57 
EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUF AC TURING a * elite 
a roars eva Geko es 349. 28 + 2.1] +16.9 
aa. Inventories Oe tans cae 50.35>| + 0.8] — 3.3 
New construction activ ity! 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential......... 18.4 +11.8 | +30.0 
Private nonresidential 14.0 +3.3| — 53 
74 a 13.1 +12.2 | +17.4 
Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports....... 15.4¢° | — 8.6] —48 
i Merchandise imports... . 13.4¢ | — 3.1] 416.9 
Excess of exports. ; 1.9° | —34.2 | —58.3 
Consumer credit out standing? 
BANK DEBITS Total credit............ 44.2> | +03] + 3.9 
Instalment credit......... 33.9» | + 0.61 +35 
Business loans*............. 31.2> | +3.0| +063 
pases Peace a LL Cash farm income’... . 26.9° | —21.7| + 4.6 
Jus ee ee oe TURD emeet 
* Indexes | 
" (1947-49 | | 
iin om = 100) 
* No change. N.A. Not available. ayy er a gg ae wh 1478 + 441 4148 
Durable manufactures...... .| 160* | + 2.6 | +185 
Nondurable manufactures. . 1398 0.0 | +12.1 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES OS Eee ee 1228 — 0.8; + 89 
—-——— Manufacturing employment‘ | | 
, : Production workers... .. | 98 +1.0/+4.8 
Mar. pemenete Factory worker earnings* 
Item 1959 ee Average hours worked.... 101 +03] + 3.9 
(1947-49 Feb. Mar. Average hourly earnings. . . 166 i +0O.5 |] + 4.7 
= 100) 1959 1958 Average weekly earnings. ... . | 167 | + 0.7] + 8.8 
eect Construction contracts awarded)| 337 | +44.8 | +22.7 
a ey 228.3 + 5.5] + 6.8 Department store sales*?...... .| 139 — 0.7 + 6.1 
Conk MUCGCION 6 o6.a'< 0s cede ss 76.9 + 2.0| + 1.8 Consumer price index*..... 124 0.0 | + 0.3 
Employment —manufacturing*®..| 100.6 + 1.3] + 2.0 Wholesale prices* 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing® n.a. All commodities... .. 120 + 0.1 Pe 0.1 
Dept. store sales in Chicago‘. 121.08 + 2.5| — 2.4 Farm products.......... Ob — 0.2/| — 9.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago’. . . 127.2 + 0.1] + 0.3 MMR SS, Sicstike ah a eretigtics nla 107 — 0.4] — 3.2 
Construction contracts awarded® 311.5 +78.4 | +17.9 SN oicid aie ce accesses 128 | + 0.2 | + 1.9 
Bank debits’................. 221.7 | +27.4| +16.9 Farm prices? | | 
Farm prices’. . . ; 82.0 0.0; — 6.8 Received by farmers. . 90 0.0 | — 4.3 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)? . 325.7 +27.7 | +12.0 Paid by farmers....... 119 0.0 | + 1.7 
Petroleum production”. . 129.1 +11.9 | + 7.2 Parity ratio..... 824 0.0) - 5.7 
1Fed. Power Comm.; *? Ill. Dept. of Mines; Ill. Dept. of Labor; 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; 3 U. S. Dept. 
*Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist.; 5U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; *F. W. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. W. Dodge Corp. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; ® Ill. Crop Rpts.; ® Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. a Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. ¢ Data are for Feb- 
Assn.; ” Ill. Geol. Survey. ruary, 1959; comparisons relate to January, 1959, and February, 1958. 
* Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNETED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 
l 
1959 1958 
Item ee : 
April 25 | April 18 | April 11 April4 | March 28| April 26 
Production: 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.).........thous. of short tons 1,336 1,337 1,331 1,293 1,320 1,135 
Electric power by utilities. .... -mil. of kw-hr.. | 12,538 12,609 12,604 12,618 12,709 11,206 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous... . .| 160 163 159 160 147 7 
Petroleum (daily avg.). «MN Maca oe 0 ess 7,132 7,133 7,134 7,129 7,193 6,288 
ON See ee ee ..1947-49=100.... 154 154 153 153 153 74 
Freight c -arloadings “See ......thous. of cars. . 647 634 618 590 604 534 
Department store sales. . Oe Pree 1947-49=100... 142 132 130 117 141 136 
Commodity prices, whole sale: 
All commodities................ ..1947-49=100... 119.9 119.9 119.7 119.5 119.3 119. 3* 
Other than farm products and foods. 1947-49 =100. . . 128.1 128.1 128.2 127.9 127.8 125.5 
Oe WII. v5 65 sien a. osaes< .1947-49=100.. 87.5 86.8 87.1 87.0 86.8 84.1 
Finance: 
Business loans...... mil. of dol... .... 31,229 31,275 31,009 31,172 31,170 30,174 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number.... . . 300 304 337 284 297 329 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. ® Monthly index for April, 1958. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Manufacturing Output and Hours 

Manufacturing production rose in March to a record 
peacetime high of 150 percent (seasonally adjusted) of 
the 1947-49 average. The continuous rise since April, 
1958, has resulted in a 22 point advance in the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index of manufacturing production. 
March output was 2 points above the previous month. 

The recovery in manufacturing output, however, has 
not brought a corresponding increase in employment (see 
chart). The number of production workers engaged in 
manufacturing fell from 13.2 million in January, 1957, to 
11.2 million in May last year. Since then, in spite of 
the fact that production has surpassed pre-recession levels, 
employment of production workers has gained by only 
900,000 and stood at 12.1 million in March. This repre- 
sents an increase since the recession low of only 8 per- 
cent, compared with a 17 percent advance in output. 

Average hours worked per week have returned to 1957 
levels and amounted to 40.1 in March of this year. 


Profits 

Sales and earnings of United States manufacturing 
corporations, continuing the steady rise which began in 
the second quarter of last year, returned to 1957 levels 
in the final three months of 1958. In the fourth quarter, 
sales totaled $81.7 billion, compared with $76.0 billion 
in the preceding period and $79.8 billion in the last 
quarter of 1957. Profits after taxes in the October- 
December period moved up to $4.0 billion, a gain of $700 
million over the third-quarter figure. As a result of 
these changes, the ratio of after-tax profits to sales rose 
to 4.9 percent, as against 4.4 percent in both the third 
quarter, 1958, and the last quarter, 1957. 

For the year, sales totaled $304 billion, down $16 
billion from 1957; profits were reduced from $28 billion 
to $23 billion. Thus, the margin of profit, though rising 
throughout the year, averaged 4.1 cents per sales dollar 
in 1958 compared with 4.8 cents in 1957. 


MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT, 
AND HOURS 


PRODUCTION (1947 -1949= 100) EMPLOYMENT (MILLIONS) 
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Sources: Federal Reserve Board and U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Gross National Product 

The nation’s output of goods and services moved up 
to a record seasonally adjusted annual rate of $465 billion 
in the first quarter of this year, according to preliminary 
estimates made by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The first-period rate represented a $38 billion 
gain from the recession low of $427 billion in the first 
three months of last year and a $12 billion advance over 
the fourth-quarter, 1958, figure. 

GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 


(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr.* 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 
1959 1958 1958 


Gross national product............ 465.0 453.0 427.1 
Personal consumption.......... 300.0 295.9 286.2 
er 40.0 38.9 36.3 
Nondurable goods............ 145.3 143.3 139.8 
- Edi ee eee ee 114.7 113.6 110.1 
Domestic investment........... 68.5 61.6 50.9 
New construction........ ae 38.6 36.3 
Producers’ durable equipment 24.5 23.0 22.9 
Change in business inventories 4.0 0 —8.2 
Nonfarm inventories only... 3.3 —.9 —9.3 
Foreign investment............. —.5 4 1.7 
Government purchases.......... 97.0 95.2 88.3 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
Netional inocme......66....0000000% na, $73.5 351.7 
FOCROMAT SRCIIIE 5. kien sicenrnees 365.7 359.5 348.3 
Disposable personal income........ 321.0 315.8 306.1 
ee 21.0 19.9 19.9 


* Preliminary estimates by Council of Economic Advisers. 


Most of the first-quarter advance resulted from a $4.1 
billion gain in personal consumption expenditures, espe- 
cially for nondurables, and a $6.9 billion increase in the 
rate of gross private domestic investment. The latter 
was greatly spurred by the first rise in stocks in more 
than a year. Nonfarm business inventories were accumu- 
lated at an annual rate of $3.3 billion in the first quarter, 
compared with a rate of liquidation of almost $1 billion 
in the last three months of 1958. The net swing from 
liquidation of $9.3 billion in the first quarter a year ago 
represented a third of the total advance over the year. 
Investment in construction and producers’ equipment also 
advanced in the January-March quarter this year. 

The rest of the increase in GNP was accounted for 
by a $1.8 billion rise in the rate of government purchases 
of goods and services, which was partially offset by a 
decline in foreign investment. 


Employment 

Government officials reported an improvement in the 
nation’s employment situation during April with the num- 
ber of jobless falling below the 4 million mark. The 
735,000 decline in unemployment placed the number of 
workers without jobs about 1.5 million below April, 1958. 

At the same time a more-than-seasonal pickup in em- 
ployment took place as a result of substantial rehiring of 
manufacturing and other nonfarm workers. 

Census data, in thousands of workers, are as follows: 


April March April 
1959 1959 , 1958 


Civilian labor force.............. 68,639 68,189 68,027 
EE 0 sched kes Sees 65,012 63,828 62,907 
I, hi x one teens 5,848 5,203 5,558 
Nomagrecultutal. ....... 4.065600 59,163 58,625 57,349 
GEE ie icin Gace cmos 3,627 4,362 5,120 
Seasonally adjusted rate....... 5.3 5.8 7.5 
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THE ILLINOIS TAX PROBLEM 


JOHN F. DUE, Professor of Economics 


The State of Illinois is faced with the problem com- 
mon to almost all states, namely, the inadequacy of 
revenues from existing taxes, at present rates, to meet 
demands for growing expenditures, particularly for school 
aid. Expenditures on most state functions are not in- 
creasing more rapidly than revenues, and were it not for 
the pressure for additional funds for higher education 
and mental institutions and for aid to local education 
the State would probably require no increases in tax 
levies. But the growing numbers of children of school 
age necessitate sharply rising educational expenditures, 
which the school districts, limited to the general property 
tax, are virtually unable to meet, at least with politically 
and economically tolerable property tax rates. 

So far as the over-all tax picture is concerned, the 
Illinois situation is far less desperate than that of many 
states, particularly Michigan, Pennsylvania, California, 
and Massachusetts. On the one hand, the State has a 
relatively low per capita state expenditure, ranking 
fortieth among the states; on the other hand, it has a 
high tax potential because of its relatively high per capita 
income and extensive industrial activity. But clearly some 
increases in taxes are currently necessary. 


The Present Tax Structure 


The yields of the major tax sources, expressed as 
percentages of total state tax revenue, are shown in the 
accompanying chart for Illinois and for the states as a 
whole, for 1958. The Illinois picture is distinguished 
by several features. One is the very heavy reliance on 
the sales and use tax, which yields 43 percent of the 
state’s total tax revenue, compared with 23 percent for 
the states as a whole. Only two states exceed the Illinois 
figure (excluding the gross receipts business taxes em- 
ployed by several states). A second major feature is 
the negligible importance of the state general corporation 
levy (a franchise tax based on capital stock), which 
yields less than 1 percent of state tax revenue, whereas 
the states as a whole gain 10 percent of their revenues 
from this source (primarily with the corporation income 
tax). A third feature is the absence of a personal in- 
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come tax, which is used by 31 states and produces 11 per- 
cent of total state tax revenue. 

A final difference, in terms of the state and local tax 
system as a whole, is the greater-than-typical importance 
of the general property tax, which yields 43 percent of 
the combined state and local revenue (1957), compared 
with a national average of 34 percent. The Illinois per- 
centage was exceeded in only five states. The per capita 
property tax payment in Illinois was $93, compared with 
an over-all figure of $75, and was higher than that in any 
neighboring state (including Ohio and Michigan) except 
Wisconsin. 


Potential Sources of Additional Revenue 


There are four major possible sources of additional 
tax revenue (apart from the liquor and tobacco taxes, 
which could be made to yield limited additional sums): 

(1) Extension of the scope of the sales tax. The 
Illinois Retailers’ Occupation and Use Taxes are unneces- 
sarily restricted in scope, mainly as a result of court 
decisions, and thus a number of transactions normally 
covered by such levies escape. The major instances in- 
clude sales of made-to-order articles and sales through 
contractors. Extension of the coverage of the tax to in- 
clude these is highly desirable in terms of both revenue 
and equity. In addition the tax could be extended to 
certain consumer services, such as transient hotel and 
motel charges, which are taxed in an increasing number 
of states. 

(2) Increase in the rate of the sales tax. One of the 
simplest methods of gaining additional revenue is that 
of raising the rate of the sales tax. It is this solution 
which was recommended by Governor Stratton in his 1959 
budget message, with the proposal for an increase of 4 
percent, the funds (estimated at $105 million) to be 
allocated for school aid. This change would bring the 
state rate to 3 percent, the figure now most widely used 
in other states, and the combined state-local rate in most 
municipalities to 314 percent, a figure exceeded in only 
a very few states. The California combined state-local 
rate is 4 percent, but food is exempt from the tax. 

This approach avoids any danger 
of revenue impairment which might 
occur if entirely new taxes were lev- 
ied and then held to be unconstitu- 
tional, as well as the need for new 
tax administrative machinery. On the 
other hand, it would further increase 
the regressiveness of the state tax 
system, the tax burden on the lower 
income groups, and the discrimination 
against all persons whose circum- 
stances compel them to spend rela- 
tively high percentages of their in- 
comes on taxable goods. 

So long as a sales tax has a 
relatively low rate, the regressiveness 
and the burden on the poor are not 
serious objections, in terms of usual 
standards, particularly in light of the 
great importance of the federal in- 
come tax in the over-all tax structure 
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of the country. However, as the sales tax rate continues 
to rise, the equity objections, particularly the absolute 
burden on the lower income levels, become increasingly 
significant, and consumers are given added incentive to 
buy high-value items in neighboring states, such as Wis- 
consin and Indiana, which have no equivalent taxes. In 
practice the use tax cannot be enforced on many such 
purchases. An additional 14 percent, in itself, cannot be 
avery serious burden on anyone. But as additional funds 
are needed in the future, the temptation will be strong to 
take once again the easy way out and add additional 14 
percents, until ultimately the burden becomes intolerable. 
Sooner or later the need for more basic reform and the 
development of additional tax sources must be faced. 


(3) Establishment of a corporation franchise tax 
based upon net income. As noted above, Illinois receives 
a very small percentage of its tax revenue from its gen- 
eral corporate levy —less than any other industrial state. 
The present tax, based upon capital stock and surplus, is 
grossly inequitable and is tolerable only because the rate 
is so low. Additional revenue from this source neces- 
sitates the replacement of the present tax by a franchise 
levy based upon corporate net income, the form used by 
33 states, and by far the most equitable type of general 
corporate tax. Capital stock bears no relation to any 
usual measure of tax capacity. 

Such a franchise tax would be based upon net income, 
with allocation of interstate income by one of the typical 
formulas; the rate would be proportional, perhaps at a 4 
percent level. The most common figures imposed in other 
states are 4 and 5 percent. No constitutional obstacles 
should be encountered. Under court interpretation, the 
legislature is much less restricted in taxation upon the 
basis of franchise than it is upon other bases; in addition, 
the uniformity of rate and the absence of exemptions 
would lessen the possibility of any difficulties. 

There is no conceivable reason why Illinois should 
not obtain from corporations a contribution comparable to 
that obtained by other states for the privilege of carrying 
on business activity. No possible harm can come to IIli- 
nois business from such a tax, so long as it is not higher 
than the usual figure. At present, the State is essentially 
subsidizing business activity at the expense of other tax- 
payers, a policy which is highly inequitable as well as 
completely unnecessary for economic development of the 
State. It should be noted that about half of such a tax 
would not rest on the corporation, but would be absorbed 
through reduced federal tax payments, since state income 
taxes are deductible in determining federal income tax 
liability. At present Illinois is allowing the federal gov- 
ernment to obtain a disproportionate share of the tax on 
llinois corporations. Only six states, primarily agricul- 
tural, receive smaller percentages of total state revenue 
from the general corporate levy than IlIlinois. 

With the establishment of a state franchise tax on 
corporation net income, the locally applied capital stock 
(corporate excess) tax should be abolished. This levy, 
under which the local property tax rate is applied to the 
so-called corporate excess of corporations, is poorly 
administered, is highly inequitable as among various cor- 
porations, and discriminates severely against domestic 
corporations, since those chartered in other states are not 
subject to tax. The present system provides a completely 
warranted bonus to communities in which are located 
the legal head offices of large companies, since they re- 
celve for tax purposes the entire corporate excess of 
those companies, under a rule little short of fantastic. 
As a consequence, companies often deliberately place their 


legal head offices in a small city, since by so doing they 
depress the local tax rate and lessen their own liability. 


(4) Use of a personal income tax. The final major 
alternative is the establishment of a personal income tax, 
a levy which conforms more closely with generally ac- 
cepted standards of equity than the sales tax. In light of 
the high and progressive federal income tax rates, there 
is no necessity that such a tax have progressive rates, but 
it is imperative that exemptions be provided, to avoid 
additional severe burden on the lower income groups. As 
a consequence, a constitutional amendment would probably 
be required, although some observers have suggested that 
if this levy were set up in the form of a privilege tax, 
comparable to the inheritance tax (which has been up- 
held by the courts despite its exemptions and progressive 
rates), it might meet constitutional requirements. 

The over-all case for state personal income taxation 
would be much stronger if federal rates were not so high, 
but even with the present levels of the latter, a point 
is reached at which a moderate (perhaps 2 or 3 percent) 
state income tax is preferable to increases in the sales 
tax, in view of the more acceptable burden distribution. 
In any event any further strengthening of the constitu- 
tional barriers against the income tax is highly undesir- 
able, in light of possible urgent needs for additional funds. 
The use of any form of gross income tax on individuals, 
with no exemptions, as sometimes proposed, offers no 
significant advantage over sales tax increases and would 
compound the burden on the lower income groups. 

Unfortunately a major obstacle toward the use of any 
form of corporate or personal income tax in Illinois, 
apart from constitutional problems with the latter, is the 
general hostility, reaching almost mania proportions, on 
the part of numerous persons and organizations in the 
State against any levy of this type. The extremeness of 
the attitude is probably attained in no other state. This 
hostility is a serious impediment in the way of improve- 
ment of state corporation taxation, and even interferes 
with constitutional reform of property taxation, since 
opponents of proposed amendments will often drag in the 
red herring that the change might facilitate establishment 
of an income tax, even though there is no foundation 
whatsoever for the charge. Legitimate arguments can be 
raised against a state personal income tax with progres- 
sive rates, in light of current federal tax levels, but it is 
unfortunate that opposition to this tax should have de- 
veloped into such a far-reaching and vitriolic bias against 
any type of tax related to income. 


Further Reforms in Local Taxation 


The local governments in Illinois rely primarily on 
two taxes, the general property tax and, for most munici- 
palities, the 4 percent sales tax. As noted above, prop- 
erty tax burdens are heavier in Illinois than in most 
states, primarily because the State has assumed a less 
than typical proportion of local school costs. Thus it 1s 
difficult to finance additional expenditures for education 
from this source, and the present heavy drains of edu- 
cation on the tax result in inadequate expenditures, in 
terms of usual standards, for other local functions — as 
witnessed, for example, by the disgraceful condition of 
the streets in many Illinois communities. 

The property tax, like the sales tax, is tolerable at 
reasonable rates, but as the burden continues to rise, the 
pressure placed on lower and middle income homeowners 
becomes tremendous, and intolerable for some groups, 
such as retired persons owning their homes but having 
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little current income. In addition the tax is discriminatory 
against those types of business making relatively exten- 
sive use of real property, relative to gross sales. The 
only feasible solution to this growing property tax bur- 
den is the provision of additional state aid, particularly 
for education. 

In view of the heavy property tax levies, it is impor- 
tant that further progress be made in administration in 
order to lessen inequities among property owners. The 
state program of equalization of assessments by county 
has without doubt led to an over-all improvement in the 
operation of the tax as applying to real property, even 
though the original goal of 100 percent valuation was 
unofficially abandoned in favor of a figure now around 55 
percent. Use of this figure lessens the legal basis for 
revision of assessments for those property owners un- 
lucky enough to be assessed at 70 or 80 percent or some 
other figure in excess of 55. The proposal for freezing 
the level at 55 percent would theoretically provide greater 
protection, but when this policy has been followed in other 
states it has been universally unsuccessful, since the 
actual figure soon drops below the specified percentage. 
In practice, since 100 percent assessment appears to be 
politically impossible, the primary emphasis in real prop- 
erty assessment must be along the lines of greater intra- 
county equalization and greater effort on the part of 
local assessors to iron out individual inequities. 

The neglected field of property taxation has been the 
portion of the tax applying to personal property. Intangi- 
bles are assessed in nominal amounts only; inclusion of 
all such items would be neither desirable nor administra- 
tively feasible, and taxation of certain forms only, such 
as bank deposits, would be discriminatory and would drive 
this form of property to havens in other states. 

It has often been suggested that classification of in- 
tangibles (which would necessitate a constitutional amend- 
ment) and taxation of them at a low rate would result 
in their being returned to the tax rolls. It is true that 
a few states, such as Ohio, which have taxed intangibles 
at a low rate for many years, have been successful, and 
substantial revenue is obtained. But whether Illinois 
taxpayers would list their intangibles under such a system, 
after decades of non-reporting, is very doubtful. The 
best solution is probably outright exemption of all in- 
tangible property, a step which would essentially legalize 
the present practice and end the anomalous situation in 
which virtually every Illinois taxpayer commits perjury 
annually. Income from such property would be reached 
by a personal income tax once such a levy were imposed. 

The case of tangible personal property, however, is 
entirely different, and the recent tendency to suggest the 
same treatment for this class as for intangibles is most 
unfortunate. More complete taxation of such property 
would broaden the tax base, reduce the burden on real 
estate and improve equity, since some persons have con- 
siderable wealth in this type of property, particularly 
automobiles, but own little or no real property. Exemp- 
tion of this property is highly objectionable. Even though 
not all property of this type can be discovered, many 
items can, and there is no excuse for any leakage of 
automobiles, since payment of tax can be made a pre- 
requisite for obtaining the next year’s license, a rule 
employed by most states. Likewise, general classification, 
with different rates for different types of property (be- 
yond mere special treatment of intangibles), is of very 
doubtful desirability; there is no logical basis for any 
rate differentiation, and the latter quickly becomes the 
object of political pressures. 


Technological Unemployment 
(Continued from page 2) 

That is why an equipment boom by itself, that js, 
without construction and the other facilities required 
for true expansion, is unlikely to sustain prosperity, It 
displaces workers without expanding total employment 
fast enough to ensure continued growth in the over-all 
market. According to the McGraw-Hill survey of planned 


capital outlays, two-thirds of business capital expendi-. 


tures in 1959-62 are expected to be for replacement and 
modernization rather than expansion —the highest pro- 
portion in any year since 1950. This is hardly an unmixed 
blessing. Its counterpart is shown in other expected 
changes in the 1959-62 period — sales up 18 percent, em- 
ployment up only 8 percent. 


Income-Distribution Aspects 

If the effects of laborsaving machines are looked at 
from the income point of view, it may be seen that they 
necessarily produce some redistribution of income. For 
one thing, there is an immediate shift from wages to 
property income. Wage costs are reduced. Capital costs 
are increased somewhat but by less than the reduction 
in income. The over-all reduction in cost represents the 
net gain in efficiency. 

The further changes in the income distribution depend 
upon how the net saving in cost is allocated. One way, 
with prices fully maintained, would be for all of it to go 
into profits. In this case, opportunities for investment 
would have to expand continuously, to absorb all the 
additional profits as well .as the savings of individuals, 
in order to keep the economy on the growth gradient. 

The other way the cost saving might be used is in 
reduction of prices. In this case, consumers are benefited. 
To the extent that their incomes are maintained they 
realize a higher real income. Only if they step up their 
expenditures to match the increase in real incomes will 
demand and production be fully maintained. 

Thus, there are three necessary or possible allocations 
of the wage reductions effected by the introduction of 
laborsaving machinery — increased interest or other 
capital charges, higher profits, and an increase in real 
income to earners whose incomes are maintained. In a 
situation where growth is temporarily stalled, none of 
these provides full offsets for the loss in wages. Invest- 
ment prospects are no longer adequate and consumers 
with high incomes are in a position to save more. Hence, 
the depressing effects of technological unemployment are 
not counterbalanced by the shift in income from labor to 
other income recipients. 

The unions tend to place heavy emphasis on the 
income-distribution aspects. They want to correct the 
situation by redistributing income in favor of wages 
through shorter hours at the same pay. Whether it can be 
corrected in this way is a question. If prices rise, pur- 
chasing power would still be restricted. Moreover, the 
abrupt increase in costs might accelerate the substitution 
of machines for men or it might at least temporarily 
react on investment and drive the economy down. 

In any case, it is hardly realistic to expect the earners 
of other types of income to agree to what is clearly 4 
biased demand. However, all kinds of income must be 
effectively used if the economy is to remain healthy. If 
management cannot see its way to putting the requisite 
volume of savings into real capital, the decline will reduce 
property income in any case, absolutely as well as rela- 
tively, and then a redistribution will be effected anyway, 
with almost everybody worse off. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Consumer Spending for Medical Care 


Private expenditures for medical care amounted to 
$15.1 billion in 1957, almost double the $7.6 billion spent 
in 1948, according to an article in the March issue of 
Business Record. After adjustments are made for popu- 
lation growth and price increases, 1957 expenditures still 
exceed those of 1948 by almost $2 billion. On a per 
capita basis private medical-care expenses rose from $52 
er person to $88 during the ten-year period. 

Each of the major components of medical-care ex- 
yenditures shared in the total increase, but rates of 
erowth varied widely, thus altering the relative impor- 
‘tance of various items (see chart). The sharpest rise 
ecurred in spending for hospital services which replaced 
yayments for physicians’ services as the largest compo- 
nent. The latter increased 68 percent between 1948 and 
1957, while hospital services jumped 136 percent. 


Personal Income Distribution 


The Commerce Department, in its annual article on 
personal income distribution appearing in the April issue 
of the Survey of Current Business, reports that 54.5 mil- 
lion families and unattached individuals received $338 
billion in personal income in 1958. Thus, the mean income 
vas raised to $6,220 last year from $6,200 in 1957. In 
real terms, however, the mean personal income last year 
was below both 1957 and 1956. 

The article also indicates that almost two-thirds of 
i] consumer units had personal incomes between $2,000 
ind $8,000 before taxes in 1958. This group accounted for 


TOTAL SPENDING FOR MEDICAL CARE 
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50 percent of total personal income during the year. The 
5 percent that earned $15,000 or more received about 
19 percent of the total. The following tabulation shows 
the percentage distribution of consumer units and income 
by family income levels for 1947 and 1958: 


Personal income Consumer units Percent of total 
(before taxes) (Percent) personal income 
1947 1958 1947 1958 

Under $27:000............. B 14 7 3 
$2,000-$3,999...... 38 22 28 11 
$4,000-$5,999......... 20 25 24 20 
$6,000-$7,999....... 9 17 14 19 
$8,000-$9,999............. 3 9 7 13 
$10,000-$14,999........... 3 8 8 15 
$15,000 and over...... 2 5 12 19 
Ws bias oa bctp as 100 100 100 100 


State Government Revenue 


The general revenue of state governments climbed to 
an all-time high of $21.8 billion in 1958, an increase of 
6.8 percent over the 1957 total of $20.4 billion, according 
to the Census Bureau in its Summary of State Finances 
in 1958. Some advance in general revenue was reported 
for 44 states, with gains of one-fifth or more being re- 
corded in Indiana, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. Total 
Illinois general receipts increased 9 percent. 

All major revenue sources, with the exception of in- 
dividual income tax receipts, contributed to the rise. The 
largest percentage gain was recorded in intergovern- 
mental revenue from the federal government which in- 
creased 27.5 percent from $3.5 billion in 1957 to $4.5 
billion last year. A major part of this advance resulted 
from greater federal grants for highways and public 
welfare. 

The biggest source of state revenue continues to be 
general and selective sales and gross receipts taxes. This 
source brought in about $8.8 billion in revenue last year, 
a 3.7 percent gain over 1957. Receipts from various 
license fees showed only slight gains during the year. 


Individual income taxes, effective in 31 states, totaled. 


$1.5 billion in 1958, 1.2 percent below 1957. At the same 
time, receipts from corporation net income taxes rose 3.4 
percent and moved above $1 billion for the first time. 


Largest Manufacturers 

The April, 1959, issue of Business Record, gives a 
complete listing of the 300 largest manufacturers, plus 
detailed financial data of the top 200 firms. The 1957 
ranking according to assets was led once again by the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, followed by Gen- 
eral Motors and United States Steel. Seven new names 
entered the ranks of the top 200 manufacturers and repre- 
sented a variety of industries which ranged from ma- 
chinery and textiles to petroleum and chemicals. 

More than 80 percent — 167 companies — of the first 
200 corporations reported increased assets in 1957, repre- 
senting a gain of $8.8 billion over the 1956 total of $116.2 
billion. Only three companies among the top fifty reduced 
their total assets between 1956 and 1957. The first 25 
companies accounted for one-half of the $125 billion asset 
total, with the top ten companies alone comprising one- 
third. Assets ranged from $150 million for number 200 
to $8,712 million for the top company, the highest total 
ever recorded for any manufacturer. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


In March the major indicators of Illinois business 


activity turned up. Construction contracts awarded 
jumped 78 percent above February as the building season 
opened up. Bank debits and life insurance sales were up 
27 percent in the month, while petroleum production, 
electric power output, and coal production made lesser 
gains. 

When compared with March, 1958, most of the indexes 
showed advances. Construction contracts and bank debits 
had gained about 17 percent and life insurance sales 12 
percent. Only farm prices, off 7 percent, moved down. 


Tax Collections Off 


Sales and use tax collections declined in 1958, but 
food stores and filling stations made gains against the 
general recession trend. The accompanying chart shows 
that the $300 million of tax collections for 1958 was 2 
percent less than in 1957. It also shows that taxes paid 
by food stores gained almost 5 percent, to over $70 mil- 
lion, thus raising the share of the total paid by food 
stores from 22 percent to 24 percent. 

The only other group realizing larger sales was fill- 
ing stations, with a gain of 2.8 percent. In contrast, auto 
dealers showed the largest decline, almost 14 percent, so 
that its share dropped almost to 10 percent, or just over 
$30 million in taxes paid. It lost third place to eating and 
drinking places, which showed a decline of less than 2 
percent. 

Other large losers were manufacturers (down 7.6 per- 
cent), lumber and building materials suppliers (down 5.8 
percent), and wholesalers and jobbers (down 3.9 percent). 
The remaining groups — including general merchandise, 
apparel, and furniture — showed changes within 1 percent 
of the over-all average. 


SALES AND USE TAX REVENUE, 1957 AND 1958 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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Fewer Employees in 1958 


Total nonagricultural employment in Illinois aver. 
aged 3.3 million in 1958, about 180,000 or 5 percent below 
the 1957 average. Every major industry except govern. 
ment, and finance, insurance, and real estate participated 
in the decline. 

The largest reduction in employment occurred in man- 
ufacturing, where the average number of employees fel] 
nearly 140,000 to 1.1 million. The durable goods induys- 
tries accounted for more than 110,000 of this cutback. 

Among the nonmanufacturing industries, transporta- 
tion and public utilities experienced a drop of 6 percent 
in the number of employees at work in these lines, while 
employment in mining, quarrying, and petroleum produc- 
tion declined 5 percent and that in contract construction 
fell 3 percent. The number of employees in retail trade 
also dropped 3 percent. . 

None of these figures includes self-employed workers, 
unpaid family workers, domestic servants, or members of 
the armed services. 


New Steel Capacity 


Three companies have announced improvements that 
will increase Illinois steelmaking capacity. Acme Steel 
Company, Riverdale, will modernize its No. 2 hot strip 
mill and increase the capacity of its Riverdale plant by 
125,000 tons annually. The firm only recently started 
producing steel at this plant. Plans also call for new 
finishing equipment in Riverdale. 

Borg-Warner Corporation is expanding the steel ingot 
capacity of its Calumet Steel Division. A new melt shop, 
two electric furnaces, a rolling mill, and other auxiliary 
structures and equipment are included in the plans. The 
expansion will add about 120,000 tons to the plant’s an- 
nual capacity. Inland Steel Company plans to improve 
and expand its Chicago Heights plant. The work will in- 
clude modernization of the rolling mills, the addition of 
new rolling stands and motors, and the extension of two 
buildings and the construction of one new structure to 
house additional equipment. The improvements will make 
possible a three-shift operation. 


Power Firm Plans 


The Illinois Power Company has announced that it 
plans to spend approximately $200 million in the next 
five years for gas and electric additions. A total of $146 
million is scheduled for electric expansion, and the re- 
maining $54 million will be spent on the gas program. 
During 1959 the utility plans to spend about $36 million 
of the total amount, of which nearly $27 million will go 
for electric additions. 

Gas additions include development of underground 
storage facilities near Freeburg, south of Belleville. If 
the chambers prove successful, the utility would be able 
to provide space-heating service to an additional 17,000 
homes in the Belleville, Collinsville, East St. Louis, Ed- 
wardsville, East Alton, Granite City, and Wood River 
areas. Carlinville, Gillespie, Hillsboro, Litchfield, and 
Staunton will also get more space-heating service. The 
gas program contemplates a second underground storage 
field near Belleville if the first is successful. The second 
field would permit addition of another 17,000  space- 
heating customers. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 
March, 1959 
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* Total. for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. 
1U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Department of Revenue. Data are for February, 
partments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and E 
'Y original sources. ° Local post office reports. 


Sources: 





























Data include federal construction projects. 
1959, and February, 1958. 


1959. Comparisons relate to January, 
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* Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 
* Local power companies. 


ighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
Four-week accounting periods ending March 6, 1959, and March 7, 1958. 


Building Rens 5 " —< Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! ° - ment Store Debits* Receipts® 
(000) sumption? Sales* Sales* (000,000) (000) 
(000 kwh) (000) 2 ' 
RN 2750. coed eat Bek ia9o $35,958" 1,256,044" | $515,275° $19,375" $16,190" 
Es {Feb., 1959....} +91.1 —0.6 tet +24 +27.4 +6.7 
Percentage change from... .. \Mar., 1958....| —2/.2 +9.7 +4.8 0 +16.9 +20.2 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
NS io ce oe iat Deed cei Tad $21,590 941,825 | $383,664 $17 ,929 $13,993 
aon NY . {Feb., 1959....| +51.8 —0.2 —3.3 +23 +28.7 +7.3 
Percentage change from... .{ far’ 195g. || 389 47.9 44.1 oa +177 +192 
REE ETC wage da $ 24 n.a. $ 7,617 $ 74 $ 161 1% 
el ae {Feb., 1959...) —12.5 ~3.9 +48 +181 +3.2 Pe 
Percentage change from... .) yar’ 4958. || + _—78'9 +4.4 +8 +12.7 +19.2 rae 
SS oe a rb. esi 19800 $ 271 n.a. $ 5,522 $ 48 $ 121 fe 
LEO {Feb., 1959....] +89.5 +5.8 n.a. +15.2 +13.5 1 
Percentage change from....)ngar' 1958. | | 367 +10.4 413.3 431.0 i 
agabiaaaenredan diese eet gy $1,962 n.a $ 9,270 . $ 84 $ 104 5s 
de (Feb., 1959... .}4+1,089.1 —1.0 +3 +13.0 3.2 
Percentage change from... .) gar’ 1958. || 42316 6 48.6 +9 49.2 428.0 
agua ma See ope eR ahh $ 174 n.a. $ 4,466 n.a. $ 63 
(Feb., 1959... 241.2 a. 2.5 
Percentage change from... Mar, 1958... be song ne ja 
Rock Island-Moline........ ite GaRg $3 ,423 26,445 $ 9,928 $ 105> $ 171 
RIES {Feb., 1959....| +356.4 —~8.0 —4.6 na. +98 —3.6 
Percentage change from... .)ng27' 1958. || 14201 °6 +10.2 47.9 45.9 +150 
Ree eee nei’ ia9g $1,074 50, 302° $15,463 $ 191 $ 245 
ne as (Feb., 1959....| +620.8 +0.2 -6.1 +27 +15.4 ~1.0 
Percentage change from...) na.0° 1988 45.2 +110 ~0.5 +5 +6.2 +144 é 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 3 
Bloomington................. Feat nace ees $ 862 8,829 $ 4,774 $ 77 $ 117 ae 
“aie ; ; {Feb., 1959....| 4515.7 —5.0 —1.2 n.a. +20.5 +16.7 i 
Percentage change from...) gar’ 4958." || 4322.5 42.7 +58 +84 435.7 { 
Champaign-Urbana........... ParREeeeeeee $ 495 13,253 $ 7,167 $ 77 $ 121 we 
ile SN {Feb., 1959....| 4385.3 —6.9 +2.6 na +6.8 +9.6 ty 
Percentage change from...) gar’ 1958. || 54.6 46.6 44.5 45.5 423.9 ; 
NI cn aio cee ae oi ees een $ 270 13 ,339 $ 5,162 $ 49 $ 71 
ae {Feb., 1959... .|4+1,488.2 —t.@ —3.3 +38 +6.4 42.2 
Percentage change from Mar.,1958....| 66 1 +10.7 48.3 +17 45.2 +21.6 
SE TOTS SE IG, MA $ 759 36,122 $ 9,881 $ 120 $ 126 ° 
MGR Feb., 1959... —44.3 +3.3 —1.0 +J31¢ +12.4 +4.5 
Percentage change from...) ygar’ 1958. || 4.2073 +17 +0.4 4120 ae iy 21.5 f 
IR iat eccanceckes Pe eee $ 143 | 9,720 $ 4,086 n.a. $ 45 5 
Percentage change from... . Feb., 1959. soo} $921.4 - | —2. —2.9 BD — 8 3 
\Mar., 1958....| —62.9 +8.0 43.9 +47.7 
ee here pase ae Seles $1,908 56,340° $15,626 $ 246 $ 204 
ea aii Feb., 1959....| +364.2 —4.4 +1.2 23¢ +15.9 rey 
Percentage change from....) yfar’ 1958... || 150.7 421.9 +10.8 414° 418 1 429.2 
BN os eck ula se ac apace en $ 351 11,345 $ 4,400 $ 49 $ 75 
tel Feb., 1959. +190.1 —5.0 +1.7 +19 +10.1 ~7 8 
Percentage change from... . “Mar, 1958 427.6 4211 | 4715 +2 419.5 425.6 
I iis ick oneness ce eee $1,269 35,427° | $11,556 $ 129 $ 320 
ena 5a Feb., 1959. +291.7 =f.6 —2.4 +34¢ +S.3 +41 
Percentage change from... .( yya7’ 1958 445.7 40.0 48.8 +10° +0.6 450.7 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
ee eT ee Oe $ 155 | 15,331 $ 8,012 $ 150 | $ 71 4 
ae Feb., 1959....) +715.3 | 42.5 +5.8 n.a. +12.7 | 10.1 1 
Percentage change from Mar., 1958... .| +4.7 +23.5 +13.9 +5.8 | +23] $55 
SE eRe ORF - $ 379 27,999 $ 4,514 $ 48 | $ 41 Hy 
wee pera Feb., 1959....| +312.0 | +6.3 | +2.0 naa. +21.0 | +5.9 3 
Percentage change from... .) ygar’ 1958. +41.9 | +1204 | 415.8 +17.2 | 426.6 16) 
R55 sinc cut kdurnieihaes eae eee re 9,769 | $ 4,167 na. | $ SI ie 
Percentage change from Feb., 1959....) +246.3 —4.7 1.6 n.a. +3.8 ia 
viii. ‘\Mar., 1958....) +790.5 | +466 | +8.3 +29.5 {a 
- = a aera ares ay 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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EMPLOYMENT MANUFACTURING 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS — MANUF AC TURING 
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